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Indian patriots. With consummate artistry, the Mission began by
exhibiting to the world India's internecine differences and ended by
laying down its award. Many have discerned independence in it, to
be sure, but as Pandit Nehru's paper, National Herald, remarked:
" British political vocabulary is so rich in shades of meaning that the
word c independence' may mean a great deal as well as very little."
Ex-Secretary of State Amery has called the Mission's plan " classi-
cally reasonable " ; in the House of Commons, Mr. Clement Davies,
Liberal leader, said grandiloquently; "We have done our best to
teach and be kind and to help them (Indians) to arrive at the present
moment, when, as free people, they can take over the government of
their own land and take up their proud part in the counsels of the
world State," (Statesman, May 17, 1946). Such perorations recall
the British reputation for hypocrisy and make us search our hearts
and search also the precious document, which is the Mission's gift,
for proofs of our freedom.
Let there be no mistake about it; the Mission's plan for India
does not mean independence. The responsibility for framing India's
future has not been given to a democratically elected Constituent
Assembly but to a special body whose composition and procedure has
been entirely fixed by a unilateral British decision. Nominees of the
Princes, medieval hang-overs in a modern world, will form one-fourth
of this body; the rest will be elected by the provincial assemblies
where it is provided that representatives allotted to each community
shall be chosen by members of that community only. While there
is to be a Union Centre to deal with foreign affairs, defence and
communications, and residuary powers vest in the provinces, there is
to be something like a partition of India into three regional groups,
apart, of course, from the States where denial of the citizens' elemen-
tary rights remains unchecked. The three-tier system may very well
prove cumbrous and even unworkable. Perhaps, however, the Mis-
sion's anticipation is that in the constitution-making body, elected
communally, there will be yet another delectable exhibition of India's
ineradicable disunity. Meanwhile an interim government composed
of popular representatives is going to be set up, but it will operate on
the basis of the Act of 1919 under the Viceroy who retains full powers
of veto and general control. A question in the House of Lords about
the powers of the interim government elicited the answer that in the
absence of an Act of Parliament it was the Viceroy's old Executive
Council with its personnel altered. There is, therefore, under the
Cabinet Mission's dispensation, no immediate transfer of power, no
specification of the date of independence, no mention of the with*
drawal of the British army of occupation, nothing, in short, to show
that the Mission really meant business.